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(From the Uni. Quarterly and’ Review.) 

Divine und Haman Agency. 

BY HOSEA BALLOU, 2d, D. D. 
(Concluded ) 

Now, make.as much abatement. as we please 
for supposed figures of speech, oriental, hyper- 
boles, for every thing that: respects the mere 
style of expression, and still two things are clear: 








not that/of the Seriptures. The Bible lays down 
no such definitions, Never does it: pursue the 
subject out to these attenuated lengths, but leaves 
|it where our moral and religious sense leaves it. 
Every thing beyond, is’ matter of mere specula- 
jtion. « Though, when once proposed to us, it will 


| indeed excite our intellectual curiosity; still’ the 
| decisian of it, im either way, would be of no eon- 


in every personal sense in which men 
. 5o, in our conversion, we our- 
| Selves are, in the same sense, the actors, though 
hws divine power is to be acknowledged in this 

operation, as in the whole of our lives. We are 
ed active in that change, ac in any other: we work 
\in it, and are moved’ to work in it, by the same 
laws ‘that difect our volitions in the ordinary 


| these works, 
do anything. 


The inspired writers did halitually regard man as | Sequence to-our hopes, our moral development, | course of our experience. Appeals are made to 


having an agency, a responsible volition,of his own 
in all his conduct, in the some sense that he hada 
personality of his own; and, again, they d 
ully contemplate the divine counselas lymg back o 
that agency, and affecting it, in some way, to sure 


results without disturbing its laws, or relieving it | ‘ ; 

Even in the Case of sin, if ever) that the attempt at aometaphysical analysis | 
jof the. question is ‘at all objectionable,’ if it be) 
| kept on its.own ground; but is important that it the 
} 


of its Accountability, 
they do not distinctly bring the beginning of it, 
in a person’s mind, under the divine direction, 
they do the subsequent operation’ of il, and its 


eventual results, And here they stop. They do | decteine, should: be distinguished : as’ clearly as | 


not enter into the philosophy of the matter, at all; 


they tiever attempt to define the precise distinc- | 
tion between the diviné dad human, or to fix the! 
Probably, they nev-' 
er thought of that’ qtiéstion; it certainly was a! With all deference; offer |‘ areflection or two, from | 
long time belore their successors, in the Obris- | what/has been shown. 


‘point where these coalesce. 


} 


}or our practice, did we,at the same‘time, but 
hold sacred the broader -views: which ‘the Serip- | other enterprises; our own efforts are no less ne- 
id habitu-}t@res present... There is: enough, here, to satisfy | cessary, and are no more impotent, than in all the 

four, religious faith, to: afford admonition of our | transactions of life. 


uty on one hand, and assurance of the reswls of] the Scriptures nor our 


the divine government, on ‘thevother. «Not, how- 


margin, between this and. the field of Scripture 


possible, that) we may know «where we>stand on 
the authority of revelation, and where we must 
take to aur own speculations. 


Betore passing ‘over this margin, we would, 


It wouldappear, that’ any 


tian church, appear to have thought of it, in any | Method’ of instruction, which goes to” set aside 


of its nicer metaphysical forms. 


| either of the two grand elements we Have pointed | 


Such, then, is the two-fold state of the matter, | out, must be unscriptural ia its parpose and gen- 


as it stands otit, unsolved, of the’ face of the in- eral character, whatever partial sélection of texts | 
We must now add, that it stands! may be wi ged in its behalf. 


spired page. 


the same, and equally unsolved, in our moral and | 
No man can suppress the con- | Cy, afid explains away our accountability in the 


} 


religious nature. 
sciousness that he-himself. performs his own acts, 
whether of body orof mind; thal be thinks his 


own thoughts, wills his own’ intents, makes his) j mat 
| but partial even while it: lasts. 


own resolves, as*much as be makes his bargains 
or his fences; that the checks or indulges his own 


inclinations, and thus far forms his own charac-| 


ter; and that he is responsible in all these re- 
spects. And if he is a religious man, he.mast, at 
the same time, recoguize the divine power as su- 
preme over his own, 1 
sonal: exercises. ‘He does not, 
bis ‘sin as the work of God, unless he has come to 
such a conclusion by some process of reasoning; 
but he does, at once and: instinctively, regard it 
as subject to the divine control. By the sponta- 
neous impulse of the religious sentiment, 
in God for ‘‘every good and perfect gift,” of a 
spiritual as well as of a physical nature. He 
prays to God tora true heart, for wisdom, for 
moderation, for courage, fora right choice, for 
repentance, formoral strength to withstand temp- 
tation and to overcome evil desires. He asks the 
like blessings for others, entreating God to con- 
vert sinners, to reform the vicious, to keep the 
tempted from yielding, to dispose the hearts of 
men to virtue, to direct the counsels of rulers. 
He sees the hand of God ino all the movements of 
communities, of nations, and of the world. No 
matter whether, as a speculist, he holds the doc- 
trine of necessity, of {ree-will, or of neither; 
these ave the spontaneous suggestions of his mor- 
‘al and religious nature; and he gives utterance 
to both trains of thought, without stopping to in- 
quire how they -may be reconciled with each other, 
or how they bear on the metaphysical conclusions 
he may have adopted. : oe 
Doubtless, the metaphysicians, on each: side, 
are now ready to show us how the whole case le- 
gitimately resulves: itself into their hypothesis re- 
speetively; into absolate, uncaused self-determi- 
nation; at the turning point, according to-some; 
according to-others, into the absolute determining 
of the will; in all-its‘movements, by causes out of 
itself, Be it either’ wayy then; but each party 
should remember that the conclusion is their own, 


t 
‘the same ever- 
‘higher concerns, costs'a perpetual effort, which | choice, and makes. it just as he pleases, never 
n relation even to these per- | 
indeed, regard | the other hand, that any course of: professedly | forms his own character; and that he is guilty o- 
| religious teaching, 7 
but human agency in the conduct and ‘destiny of 
bong or which recognizes no divecting power of| under influences from within and without, ‘The 
God over 


he looks, equally wnseriptural, as well as repugnant te the | whether man does all this. under government of 





A eoarse of teaching, 
whieh directly or tacitly paralyzes our own agen- 


conduct of tile, is thas poseriptural; afd must it 
not he tayort es Si? We 3s N duand rr 

least, its hold of human nature must be brief; and 
For men will, in 
spite of themselves, reckon on such ‘an’ agency 
and responsibility, in all common affairs, though 


hey should deny theta in theory; and to-suppress 
present ideas, in relation ‘o our 


~-y 


exhausts us in the end. | It is also apparent, on 


which exclides every thing 


the mind, and even over the will, is 


religious sense! It wilhalways be found, on trial}, 


| incapable of sustaining, permanently, an earnest 


spirit of piety and devotion, If these reflections 

| be true, it becomes all ministers of the gospel to 
| give both elements of the case free scope. e 
}eannot conceive of a greater absurdity, than a 
| Christian doctrine which leaves man and his des- 
tiny to his own independent determination; unless 
it be one which denies that he forms his own de- 
\ terminations, or is responsible for them. 

There is also a reflection, that we should here 
‘present, with respect to the work of regeneration. 
It has been seen that the inspired writers habitu- 
ally recognize the divine power as ordering man’s 
ways, Even in common affairs, ‘‘the preparation 
of the heart and the answer of the tongue is from 
the Lord.” Indeed, it is ‘‘in him we live, move, 
and have our being}” and’ ‘of him; and through 
him, aud to him, are all things.”” Now, it is evi- 
dent that, in ascribing our spiritual regeneration 
tothe agency of God, the Scriptures only apply, 
to this particular. work, the general principle they 
are accustomed to assert. in respect to other ope- 
rations of our minds, aud which they sometimes 
assert in relation even to Christ himself: ‘* I can, 
of mine. own-self,.do- nothing,’”’ said. he. *‘ The 
words:that:I speak uato you, I speak. not, of :my- 
self;, but the Father that diwelleth in me, he doeth 
theo works.’ » And! )yet,; ito was» Ohrigt who, did 





| doctrines, in their philosophical form, may agree 


us, and motives affect us, in the same way as in 


In these respects, neither 
consciousness recognizes 
in the process. 

We now. approach the task of a philosophic 
agalysiss but..we. do. it with a feeling of our in- 
| Competence to give anything worthy of that name. 
| We. shall, therefore, only set. down some thonghts 


|any essential peculiarity 


, on the subject. and perhaps offer’ some remarks 
pon its treatment, by others, witheut repeating, on 
, either side, the .argumeats whieb are already fa- 
,miliar to.every.ene who has surveyéd the ground. 
| Lt should, be .observed, ia the first place; that 
,the two doctrines Necessity and. Free-will agree, 
| When properly stated, toa much greater extent 
than. is commonly supposed, We must confess, 
| however, Ahat.when they: are developed. indepen- 
, dently .of each, other, when each one is argaed 
) out straightforward, “‘through thick and thin,” 
| Without regard to the corresponding facts on the 
| Opposite side, they do indeed run far apart, and 

Necessity in Pan- 


, end in, very different. results; 
sUinectali@an nodW 


theism, -will i 
jsuen a Wd dceeegauieinseaes 
| it may seem very straight logic, is utterly unphi- 
|losophical, and indeed self-destructive. Both 


| $0 far as this, namely, that man has an agency of 
his own,—free-agency in the common vague ac- 
|ceptation of this. phrase; that he makes bis own 


against his will, but always by bis wills that be 


approved according to his character; also, that 
whenever he wills, it is in view of motives; and 


only point..on which they must differ is, barely, 


\the law of causality, or, om the other hand, inde- 


pendently,—-whether there are efficient causes 
behind, his will, by which it always acts with cer- 
| tainty, or whether its movements follow from no 
| such causes, but are strictly self-originated, This 
| is the point at’.issue,—so sharp, so attenuated. 
| Bee whole is, in a, great measure, but an attempt 
to analyze the common vague notion of Free- 
agency, and to express it with scientific precision 
, and completeness. 
|. We must add, that in proportion as the two 
doctrines have been more and mere carefully de- 
fined, they have always been found less and less 
to diverge. Is there a point, in the yet-unexplor- 
ed depths of the subject, where they come toge- 
ther? 

It should also be observed, that in tracing them 
out, their bearings, even within the scope of our 
vision, often appear to shift sides, so that Free- 
will, seems to turn into the most. frightful necessi- 
ty, and Necessity into the highest rational free- 
dom, Freedom, let it. be considered, is never lib- 
ération!{rom, law. ..This.is anarchy, the worst oi 
all, tyrannies; though it is often mistaken for the 
former... Perhapsthis suggestion will be enough 
to illustrate the principle on which the two doc- 
trines appear so frequently to counterchange their 

ings. \It,may be well, however, to give some 
si Now, if the movements of the» itt 
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produced by causes operating upon it, what is | 


are self-originated, in such ‘a wey as not to be! ty, when ‘the highest perfection is spoken of.” conscious freedom. 


Ivappenes ta us, in the second’ place, that rea- 


the use of commands, appeals, exhortations, iN- so9, columon sense, and even our consciousness 


ducements, or motives’ ol whatsoever kind?— jtself, plainty recognize the grownds on which 
These are always meant to act on a man, a3 Necessity (so called,)- is argued; 


causes, and through him on his will. They are dissent, which. there is in our. nature, from the 


used for the very purpose of moving 


his will to @ ultimate conclusion of that doctrine, relates to 


certain determination. Have they legitimately | nothing in several stages of its analytical process, 
any forée on his volitions, or not? For, if he de-| hut to something that may be supposed to lie 
termines his will independently,.or if, at the ulti-{ deeper than the process goes, As to reason, we 


mate turning-point, his will decides itself by pure , 
contingency, these motives are an absurdity,--, 
they have nothing to do in the case, And, more- | 
over, the man is aot responsible in his act, since 
it is motives which give moral character to all 
acts. It would be a strange kind of freedom, in| 
which motives did not govern the choice. No, 
matter if it be said that the man choose his mo-| 
tives, in the case; for the inquiry would still fol- 


need not show that its deductions from general 
principles are in favor of Necessity, since this is 
commonly acknowledged; with the exception, 
perhaps, of what is inlerred from the fact of bhu- 
man respodsibility, and the reality of moral dis- 
tinctions. We shall, therefore, proceed at once 
to the testimony of our consciousness, which is 
commonly to be wholly on the other side. Now, 
the question, on this one point, may be reduced 


| process is regularly evolved out from it, by the 
and~ that the} /aw.ofcause and effect...Indeed, some.metaphy - 


'sicians hold that our first idea of causation, as” 


PRY. 

naci I will to take up that ink- 
stand; forthwith my hand, arm, &c., are moved 
uy that volition, and directed by it, and all the 


“distinguished from mere sequence, come from oui 
consciousness of thus producing effects by our 
will, Here, then, is an unquestioned case of what 
‘is called necessity; and still it is one of conscious 
freedom. Jn it, we-see gil the fact that is. ex- 
pressed, in common usage, or that is intended to 
be expressed, by this latter phrase. The two 
ideas become identical; aot, however, the two 
ideas involyed in the metaphysical question under 
review; but two ideas of acting by causation, 
and of acting freely. Indeed, we do not natural- 
‘ly conceive of freedom as exemption from law, 


| but from oppression; we naturally conceive of it, 
| 


° ; » >e 
low, Was his choice of them, in turn, governed to a very simple form: Are we conscious that, in| ah rr Preranioc ald Utes A of ua by Rewvehte) 
by motives—other motives that lay further back? | wiiling, or choosing, we will or choose independ- ire ihe ’ f i Woe ‘ 8 
and so on. Again: the very notion of such ® | ently of causes? we mean, independently of eauses | with the na we of the po sido aittiod ign 
freedom (pardon the misnomer!) as exemption | jn the previous and existing state of our affections, It is important to remark, by xing wrseviin, 
{rom the law of cause and effect, in man’s de- habits of mind, &e., as well as independently of that the term, treedom, is not the proper 


‘ ‘ as : : ; i ity: that 
terminations, involves the idea of mind in a state cayses in the world of circumstances around, | be set in contrast with necessity; or, rather, 


of perfect cliacs; we do not say of madness, for and in the considerations and inducements that neither term is fitly chosen. In the strict use of 


madness falls far short of the confusion, A dis-| come to us from without, We scarcely need say language, the will is actually free, in all its de- 


tinguished writer has well remarked, “‘ Ought not, | that, if we are conscious at all, in the case, it is terminations, even according to the doctrine of 


then, this freedom from causation to be termed | of the very reverse. Observe, the question is | Necessity ; and so is the act which ie mipduced 
rather a necessity of the most dire and formida- ,not, Whether we are conscious of doing freely, | by it. The question in, debate, lneion al sel 
ble sort? and he, whose prerogative it should be, | what we already will to do; it is the will, not the framed thus, Are our wills Hetsawee gg ages 
would become an object of as much pity, as the | consequent act, that we are now concerned with. | ly or freely? should have een inte al? ane 
wretch who lives in the grasp and keeping of a) Let the two be kept distinct; for, it -is by con- such form as the following, Are they of lin we 
madman. This power, or prerogative, of con- | founding these, that most of the blunders are , by the law of causation, * by sontuseney we 
lingeney (by the hypothesis,) obeys no motive, | made, which are current on the subject. Neither | they governed, or not governed! a: ; T we 
adheres to no connection of trath with truth, is/ js it the question, Whether we are conscious of | will,aot, however, dispute about words, bu a 
not to be calculated upon, or foreknown, is not | willing without the sense of compulsion, violence; the old technical terms in their place, snp w we 
governed by relationship to any actual existence, | for, whatever it be that turns the will, it cannot, | it would, now, be so hard to dislo s. rem, a 
or abstract principle. But it is manifest that, to in the nature of things, be felt as violence, since | the saine time, the reader genes guar py ss probe 
ao intelligent being whose welfare is committed to | (he turning must be voluntary,—that is, must be) fully against being misled by resi ore a ” 
himself, and who provides for that welfare by cal- ‘the turning of the will, But, are we conscious | associations. - He must loo A eve : Pays ADs 
culating upon the known order of nature, the tiabili-| that we will without any cause, good or bad, to | fix his eye on the ideas fur which they here s . 
ty to contingency, whether in the external or in-| make us doso?-~-this is the pomt, Sitting here,; But let us return. Had we proposed, in the 


ternal system, must be a pure curse, by derang- in my study, this quiet afternoon, the thought oc- outset, to show that the plain common sense of 
~ : ° » tmte the etreet. | mankind habitwally recognizes the principles of 


> i . orig = TD Eien na rtate ae eee Ses eS 
A liability to sudden frenzy would nof be at all and cry Foe 

more fearful than a liability to sudden contingen- | there are two 
cy. The unhappy being so privileged to live be-| jy conscious: 
yond the circle of nature, and so distinguished as 4}; which, how 


at the top of my voice. Now, | the Necessitarian doctrines, it would perhaps have 
things, here, of which I am distinct- | been regarded as an extravagant paradox,—a 
1, That Lcan do so, if I please,— | sort of advertisement that we were about to enter 

‘ F : ever, has nothing to do with the|on a game at ingenious quibbling. But at this 
an outlaw from the orderly system of causation, question, 7 F 


ee are ' ; > ‘ 2. That under existing circumstances, | stage of the development, it is needless. to do 
would be justified in making fur himself such en) and with my habits of mind, I cannot will to do| more than just to refer tothe facts which illus- 
“apology as this: Whenever, and as loug as, my | so,—nor please to will so,—and for this reason jtrate the positien. Now, all social. contidence 








conduct is governed by reasons and motives, U only, 
cheerfully consent to be treated as a responsible | termi 
agent, and am willing to receive the due conse-| 


quences of my actions, 


glory!) comes upon me. Then, and in those por- 


tentous moments, 1 am no longer master of my_ 


course, but am hurried hither and thither, by a 


power tn the last degree capricious, whose freak-| 


! 


ish movements neither men, nor angels, nor the 
Omniscient himself, can foresee. Fain would I 
surrender this fatal freedom, and take my place 
among those who enjoy the benefits of the laws! 
of nature and reason; but it is the unalienble con- | 
dition of my existence to be governed by a power | 
more stern and inexorable than Fate herself... .| 
Nuw, could we deem it a perfection, in the con-| 
stitution of a rational agent, that his power should 
operate like a vague and brutal violence, taking | 
i's course this way and that, with the blind vehe- | 
mence of a hurricane? Of, is not rather the | 


idea of rational perfection filled up by the suppo- | 


silion of power related on the one hand to its! 
subject, by the bond of uniform and unfailing ef-| 
ficiency; and on the other to the knowledge and 
emotions of the agent, by the tie of infallible de: | 
termination or direction? Whatever is deducted | 
irom the econstaney or invariable sequency ¢f| 
these connections, makes a proportionate decuc- 
tion from the excellence and true freedom of the 
ugent. The agent whose power is not thue ne- 
cessaled, in the most absolute sense, is, to the 
whole extent of the want of necessity, not” free. 
A deficiency of necessity, in the higher sense of 
the word, is an increase of necessity in the lower. 
And here, once more, we must note the synony- 


mous import of the words, liberty and necessi- 





But not so, in those dark | case, 
moments when the fit of contingency (my fatal) 


nation, and much to restrain me fromit. I 
am conscious that my will is as the causes in the 
1 can, indeed, conceive of some other con- 


ditions, in which such a will would be, not only | 


possible, but certain; as, for instance, with my 
present habits of mind, let a fire actually break 
out, and the alarm be needed; or, let my habits 
of mind be thoroughly bent to the practice of all 
kinds of ludricrous, boyish mischiet, and then let 
this wild freak be suggested to me,.&c. &e. Or, 


| change the case to one of a purely moral charac- | 


ter: There is my good neighbor, over the way,— 
Lam conscious that I can injure him, if I will; 
and I am equally conscious that I cannot, now, 
will to injure him, nor even try heartily to form 
such a will. I have the capacity to hate him, 
were I so disposed; but, just now, I neither am, 
nor can be, so disposed. 


that there is*nothing to move me tothe de- 


|stands on the vaeiversal persuasion that men’s 
|minds are regulated by certain laws, of which we 
/have some general knowledge, and whieh, when 
known, may be depended on. All our calcula- 
|tions with respect to men’s conduct, are made on 
ithe same ground. We all believe in the control 
‘of the human will by causes. We strive to turn 
jeach others’ wills; and we actually do govern 
them, with quite as much success as a physician 
|controls the course of a fever, or other disease. 
| A tnan’s practical influence in society, is but the 
‘hold he has on the wills of his fellow-men, Who- 
famer: has charge of others for discipline, whether 
‘moval, intellectual or physical, is required by us 
ito govern their wills to a corresponding extent; 
and if he fails, we cashier him for incompetency, 
or neglect. If a schoolmaster does not govern 
the wills of his pupils, within the prescribed limits, 


I am conscious that I we censure hin, turn him off, and get) one who 


can neglect to visit yonder family in distress, ~ I ean govern them; for we know that such are to 


will; and I am conscious that, as things are, I 
cannot will to do so, at present; though a new 
circumstance may occur, in the next half hour, 
or, the next minute, which will determine me. to 
that effeet. And so, in all eases of the will, as 
distinct from the consequent act. 


e have intimated that we are indeed con- 
scious of doing freely what we already will to do. 
Yet, there is no dispute between: the two parties, 
that, here, the consequent ‘*doing,” or act, fol- 
lows by strict necessity, so called. It is produced 
by the will; it is governed, from beginning to end, 
by the will; and nevertheless our consciousness 
recognizes it as free,—we do not mean, as un- 
caused, but as free. This is a very significant 
fact, letting us, at once, into the real character of 


_be found. . How would he succeed, before prac- 
tical committee-men, with a plea that.his.pupils 
| were free-agents, and therefore not to be govern- 
ied by man or God? The human,will -is,. in- 
deed, avery delicate subject, and the elements 
that goto make its particular determinations, in 
a given case, are so numerous and complicated 
|ns often to baffle: our calculation; just as the 
causes that will combine to determine the blowing 
of the wind, at a given hour, are too, various to 
be anticipated with certainty... But ‘‘ if we knew 
a person thoroughly, and knew all the indace- 
ménts which are acting upon him, we could, fore- 
tell his conduct with as much certainty as we can 
predict any physical event.’’ ; 


Such ‘appear ta be the facts in relation ta the 
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tnovements of the will, All men recognize them, 
and’ act ‘upon them. It is curiows to observe, how 
perpetually dispatants themselves betray their con 
sciousness of them, even while arguing against pe- 
cessity, or asserting absolutely independent volition. 
At the same time, however, we ought also to re- 
mark, that all men evince an equally irrepressible 
consciousness that our wills are not determined for 
us, as the doctrine of Necessity in its grosser form, 








them all bare, so as to name every element within | Our company has purchased a tract of land which 
‘ds, as we name the wheels ina machine? Have we |is yet undivided. There are other farms for sale, 
‘descended to the very bottom of our spiritual exis-| being held by that class of men who may be called 
| tence, found out the primordial germs of the soul, Borderers, who desire to remove to Oregon or Cali- 
‘and traced out every vital filament that connects it | fornia. ‘Ibese farms, varying from 80 to 400 acfes, 
‘back with the existence of the Creator, so that we | can be had at a mediam price of about ten dollars an 
can tell, in clear scientific phrase, just how it ope-|jacre. Some have comfortable builings and a large 
rates? or have we seen through all the laws by which | portion under cultivation, others have poorer houses, 
we live, move, and have our being, as separate per-|or none. ‘There are one or two traets~yet unculti- 


When all this shall have 





might seem to imply, but that it is we who itomedi- 
ately determine them; that it is we who must re- 
solve, must settle the confusion of confficting motives 
_within ,ourselves; and that we must do it by putting 
forth efforts of our own, by exertiug our own power 
of self-control, and thus ruling the chaos. In short, 
we are conscious that we ure not machines, waiting 
passively to be put in motion; we are not impelled 
by any thing like mechanical forces. 
acts on this idea, even when he pleads for it; no man 
can act, but on the persuasion that we are living 
agencies, instinct with power of our own, having the 
spring of action in ourselves, and that we are um- 
pires amid surrounding influences,—all this, in eve- 


ry sense that we are personal beings, and not mere} 
The facts we have | 


sections of a Pantheistic whole. 
adduced, in favor of necessity, must be interpreted 


within limits circumscribed by these considerations; | 


and these, again, must be held in consistency with 
them. A difficult problem, indeed! which we do 
not attempt to solve. We only bring together the 
tacts on both sides. 

There are two sides. Were we to take the doc- 
trine of Necessity as adequately expressing all there 


is in the case, and stgp at the conclusion that every | 


volition of ours, every movement of our minds, ev- 
ery act, is but a fixed link in the chain of causes and 
effects, which runs forth from God, and constitutes 
the universe.—let this be regarded as the whole of 
the matter, and we are brought to Pantbeism at once. 
In this case, God is the sole agent, moral, intellectu- 
atand physical. He does all the willing, he does all 
the thinking, through us; he makes our characters 
for us, does our labor in the field and workshop, loves 
ior us and hates fur us, eats our dinners for us, per- 
petrates our crfmes for us. Or, rather, he being the 
sole agent, the only life of the whole, we do not exist 
as persons, but merely as integral parts of him; and 
it is he alone who acts in us as, literally, his mem- 
hers. ‘J 

It is unnecessary to add, that, at this point, all 
moral distinctions would. obviously cease, both in 
God and in man, if we tight stiil use this latter 


/sonatities, but still in him? vated. 


Some families moved out last spring; others 


No man ever | 


| been thoroughly done, we may expect to have a com- | have gone this, but more are expected to go next. 
plete analysis of human agency in its relation to the, We hope in a year or two to have a neat and flour- 
‘divine; and certainly we cannot have it till then, |ishing settlement -of brethren who shall evince by 
|For, be it observed, our agency goes down the en- | their good behavior and peaceful and happy lives, 

‘tire depth of our personality; the springs of our ac- | the blessedness of our most holy faith when reduced 
tion are in the lowest foundations of our being. | to the practical concernments of human life. 

| Who, but God, has looked in upon them! he object of sending a committee to “spy out 

To use the nomenclature of foreign metaphysi- ; the land ” was to save expense of each man’s going 

cians, the subject is inextricably involved in the |to explore for himself. ‘That committee is fully 

| question concerning the passage trom Psychology to | qualified to answer any questions to those who wish 

| Ontology; and that is a question we never can lay | for further information, respecting the opportunities 

/open, while we remain finite creatures. | for farmers, mechanics, &c. Any in uiries, post 

: : | paid, will be attended to by W. S. Baten. 
| 14, 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
A Plan—No. 2, | ~ 


| 
| Some months ago several persons associated to-| 
gether to settle a colony in some of the Western | 
States. A locating committe was sent out, who, af- 
ter due examination, selected a spot on the east bank 
of the Illinois river, where it makes a great bend 
from a south-west to a south-east direction. ‘The 
land rises gradually and beautifully from the bank of 
the river to the height of a hundred feet or more. 
ryt . ‘“ “ enw 4 . . . res ; 
a slope is sveneees ata one of “eae black plomatic letter—at the same time. This versatility 
ky psn nd es, bickory, &c. rom the edge of may be asin the instance of Napoleon—the highest 
> , soy > © i will . - :! 
the wood, near the top of a bill, the prairie opens form of the power of concentration; although often 
beautifully and rolls gently, extending some three considered as evincing a total wantof it. In nothing 
mies east and six to the south. The. village of | js this mistake oftener made than in judging dlexian.- 
Hennepin, containing a court-house, three churches, poraneous speakers by their fluency; which really is 
twelve stores, and some fifty dwellings, is situated | pot the slivhtest test of the possession of this power 
; 4 sianie esl Glin semmecnwnes is - > NN? “yt bebe r rea " = 
on the 8, W. corner of the prairie, It is the seat of We rather suspect the shallowness of the man—if he 
justice of Putnam Co, ‘The land on this prairie is pe a young man especially—who has volubility 
of a very excellect quality, It is dry and rolling, Why is this? Simply because—without stating it to 
and henee there is a good circulation of air which oyrselyes—we accuse him of a want of the power of 
makes ita healthy place. A finer location is rarely | concentration—the surest evidence of a great mind. 
met. ‘Timber is abundant, and coal is dug in the | Ye many people would deny that this is the reasor 
ie va ‘ k, - € § § asoon: 
vicinity. Steambouts pass along the river from St. | « for,” say they, “ we attribute a want of this power 
te ay . oth 22 s re res x e < a ‘ ~ 
Louis to Peru, sometimes to Ottawa. In a year the | to the speaker who hesitates, catches and trips in his 
canal is to be opeved from Lasalle to Chicago, when ispeeck.” It is true that they do; but this hesitaney 
a direct and easy communication will exist with all) may—and generally does—prove perfectly contrary 


| ( Original.) 


Extemporancous Speakers. 

* The mind seems able to perfurm 
two offices at the same instant so rapid is its versatil- 
ity; and.if watched its operations in ourselves more 
closely, we should cease to wonder at the power 

‘which Bonaparte, it is said, possessed, of dictating 
several distinct and separate communications—per- 
haps an-army bulletin, a treasury circular, and a di- 


* * 


the eastern States. 
This is the land of plenty. 


Wheat, cor and all 


term. ‘There is another consideration, however, 


rere . A ieee the other grains are produced in great abundance 
which is more likely to be overlooked: Even in its 


and with a little outlay of labor. Fruit grows rap- 


| 
| So far is the latter assertion true, that it may be doubt- 
ed whether any trnty great man, who has succeeded 
as an extemporaneous speaker on subjects requiring 
local discrimination and accuracy, ever, at first, found 





m st guarded form, the doctrine of Necessity, if ta- 
ken for the compfete statement of the subject, legiti- 
mately resolves all moral principle into a mere no- 
tioa or prejudice. For example: ‘The universal 
chain of causes and effects, in its straight-onward 
process evolves out certain actions in us, and evolves 
them altogether by the will of God, or by the unal- 
terable constitation of the universe. 
in turn, have indeed their effects, of pain or of plea- 
sure; but they are neither right nor wrong, we mean 
in respect to any absolute, eternal law. 
law simply is, that they are to be; never, that they 
ought to be different than they are, nor indeed that 
they ought to be even as they are. There is no 
‘ought? in the case, 
produced by the rezular development of the univer- 
sal mechanism. ‘There is no moral elemeut in them, 
in relation to the great First Cause; though it is 
wisely provided that we should feel us if there were 
something of the kind. 
not reach beyond ourselves, and is found to be erro- 
neous when judged by higher laws. We have, how- 
ever, discussed this point more largely, in a former 
volume of our work.* 


The doctrine of Necessity, then, appears not to | 
cover the whole ground, at least in any form in which | 


it bas hitherto been defined. ‘Phough it be true, as 
fur as it goes, there are principles and mades of pow- 
er it does not embrace. 
by causes within and without, but, in some mysteri- 
ous way, he does, at the same time, really act for 
himself, even distinct from the action of God, in the 
same sense that his personality is distinct from the 
personality of God. In both cases, the sense must 
indeed be a limited one; but who shali tell us where 
the boundary lies! It may be said, that we are now 
following the subject into mystery. Well do we 
know this. ‘There is mystery all around us, froin 
the spire of grass that grows beneath our feet, up to 
the secrets of the invisible world; and are we so 
greatly astonished at finding ithere? Before we ex- 
plain the ultimate grounds of the human will, it 
might be instructive to try. our skill at explaining the 
mysterious power of vegetable life in yonder flower. 
The: power of the will is the life of the soul. Have 
we fathomed the depths of our own being, and laid 


* Universalist Quarterly, vol. i. art. vi. 


These actions, | 


For this | 


They are simply bald facts, | 


But this feeling itself does | 


Man is not only acted upon | 


idly , and is of the finest quality. | he winters are. jt easy upon the rostrum, to express his thoughts with 
mild, snow rarely falling over six or eight inches, or) queney and erace ra 
laying over six weeks. The river is usually closed | , : 
from Christmas till the Ist of February. The wa-) hetween two Baptist clerzymen—the one uneducated 
tet is of a very excellent quality. In short there 'S but voluble extemporaneous speuker, the other an 
every advantage which can be found in any part of | educated man, and a writer of beautiful, clear, and 
| On he fant 2. a tk to comfort and prosperity. logical sermons, but notorious for the hesitancy which 
he land is all taken from the Government, and @| fe manifested whenever he undertook to preach 
urge share of it is under cultivation, It is held at + without notes.” * How is it, brother Is.” said the 
rices varying from eight to twenty dollars an acre. | jatter, «that you with your tdudbtion. are able to 
At the distance of some twelve miles there are lands, get up at a moment’s warning, and speak so well 
. ~ ~ 5 i 2 
jsubject to entry. But these, though of excellent, white I just as certainly fail as | attemipt it??? Well, 
quality as any other, are too far from timber to be | prother S:, Pil tell you. You're just like a rich ph 
desirable, het for rearing sheep or cattle, or €x-| mer, who goes into his tool-house to get a hoe, and 
tensive ea . wheat,—all_of which is becoming: finds so many there that it takes him half an hour to 
most profitable business, . : tpick out the best; and, as likely as not, after all, 
The design of our company is to settle a neigbor- | goes off in a hurry with a poor one; while Pm just 
hood ; of miiang seieneh people who are not too) jike one of his men who he hires out by the day, and 
proud to be usefu » nor too avaricious to be honest, comesin the morning to the cornfield, all ready for 
but who desire to seek the best means to secure the | work, with his old hoe on his shoulder”- The thor- 
,ends of human life—to open the sources of physical, oughly educated man very often fails as an extempo- 
jintellectual and religious enjoyment by cultivating, | raneous speaker, from mere excess of thought and 
in their true relative proportions, the abilities we good taste; while a toad-stool of a fellow, without 
sees. ; wi aete mrs Ts sar > a . ’ y 
possess, and giving a fostering care to the rising | education, and without scarce brains enough to fur- 
generation. ‘I'bis is proposed to be accomplished, | nish the head of a clever parrot, “goes of” in a 
not by merging interests and individualities into | steaily stream cof words, as if he were a rain spout in 
| communities, to_ he governed by others, but by re-|a thunder storm. ‘ Many a full barrel of cider "— 
jtaining our individualism entire; and so blending | once said a witty friend of mme—* runs slower than 
units together.that the sum of them shall be. great. | nearly an empty one, which runs all the faster when 
In other words, we hope to form a neighborhood of | so nearly out that it has to be propped up behind _ ad 
practical Christians, where, relieved from many of} Boston Courier ; 


ithe difficulties enumerated before, we may secure | Ww ‘ : 
'the means of physical comfort so easily as to leave| Co-operation or tHE Wire.—There is much 
\time for mental and social cultivation, Without| good sense and truth in the remark of a modern au- 
‘fixed and forced rules of our own, we hope to so far | thor, that no man ever prospered im the world with- 
lobey the Christian maxims as to avoid difficulties ;out the co-operation of bis wife. If she unites in 
, which exist in older towns; to escape the tyranny of} mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor with an en- 
i fushionable life which is attended with such vast |dearing smile, with what confidence will he resort 
‘outlay of labor, comfort, and money. With a good | to bis merchandise or his farm; fly over lands—sail 
|school, a lyceum, a church, a library, and other | upon the seas—meet difficulty and encounter danger 
|sources of instruction, with a social and friendly |—if he knows he is not spending his strength in 
|spirit, with warm hearts and feet which are swift to | vain, but that, his labor will be rewarded hy the 
|do good, we hope to establish and perpetuate an in- sweets of bome! _ Solitude and disappoinunent enter 
|fluence which will greatly tend to remove the evils} the history of every man’s life; and he is but half 
ander which we have so long struggled, Perhaps it | provided for his voyage, who finds but» an associate 
should be added that, by moderating our own de-| for his happy hours, while for his months of dark- 
sires of a worldly sort, we shall succeed in relieving |, nessand 4listress. no) sympathizing. partner is pre- 
ourselves from one great source of misery. — pared. ' 


I recollect listening when a boy, to a conversation 
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( Original.) 
Good Works—not Meritorious. 

Let us know among ourselves what is good.—Jos xxxiv, 4. 

"That the notion extensively prevails in the Chris- 
tian community, among a large part of professing 
Christians, that they ave to be rewarded in the future 
for coop werks in this life, is a question we need 
not labor to substantiate. That is, they believe that 
God will reward virtue and punish vice in the future 
state. We have always considered this a dangerous 
doctrine; and have, therefore, preached against it, 
trom time to time. We ‘know among ourselves 
What is good,” and that we are ‘blessed in’ the 
deed,” in doing what the Lord doth require of us. 
Micah vi. 8. 

But we commenced this article for the purpose of 
quoting an extract from Dick’s works, who, himself, 
was a believer in the doctrine of endless misery. 
We admire the spirit of this author—he is earnest 
and often eloquent. Such a spirit as he breathes is 
worthy of imitation. Although we do not subscribe 
to all his notions, yet, we have never read any au- 
thor out of our own denomination, with which we 
have been so much delighted and instructed, as in 
perusing his works. But to the extract in question. 
Referring to what he had written in relation to the 
law of God, and what that required of us, he says: 

** From the preceding illustrations we may learn, 
that no merif,in the sense in which that word is 
sometimes used, can be attached to human actions in 
the sight of God; and that the salvation, or ultimate 
happiness of sinners, is the effect of the grace or 
benevolence of God. ‘That the good works of men 
are meritorious in the sight of God, is a notion, as 
unphilosophical aud absurd, as it is impious and un- 
scriptural. ‘They are requisite, and indispensably 
requisite, as qualifications or preparations for the en- 
joyment of felicity, without which the attainment of 
true happiness either here or hereafter is an absolute 
impossibility; but the actions of no created beings, 
not even the sublimest services and adorations of the 
angelic hosts, can have the least merit in the eyes of 
the Creator. ‘Thy wickedness may hurt a man as 
thou art, and thy righteousness may profit the son of 
many’ but ‘if thou sinnest, what dost thou against 
God; or, ifthou be righteous, what givest thou bim? 
and what receivest he of thine hand?*? (Job xxxv. 6, 
S. Ps. xvi. 2.) ‘Thy goodness not unto him, and 
he that sinneth against him wrongeth his own soul.’ 
What merit can there be in the exercise of love, and 
in the cultivation of benevolent affections, when we 
consider, that these affections are essentially requi- 
site to our happiness, and that the very exercise of 
them is a privilege conferred by God, and one of the 
principle ingredients of bliss? What merit can be 
attached, in the presence of the Most Hiau, to the 
noblest services we can perform, when we reflect, 
that we derived al] the corporeal and_ intellectual 
faculues by which we perform these services, and 
all the means by which they are excited and directed 
from our bountiful Creator? What merit can there 
be in obedience to his law, when disobedience must 
infallibly lead to destruction and misery? Is it con- 
sidered as meritorious in a traveler, when he is pro- 
perly directed, furnished with strength of body and 
mind, and provided with every necessary for his 
journey,—to move to the place of his wished-for 
destination? Our benevolent affections, and the ac- 
tive services to which they lead, may be meritorious 
in the eyes of our fellow men, in so far as they are 
the means of contributing to their enjoyment; but in 
the presence of Him who sits on the throne of the 
universe, dispensing blessings to all his offspring, we 
shall always have to acknowledge, that we are ‘un- 
profitable servants,’ It is probable, that, if the great 
object of religion were represented in its native sim- 
plicity, if the nature of salvation were clearly 
understood, and if less were said on the subject of 
human merit in sermons, and systems of divinity, 
the idea which Lam now combating, would seldom 
be entertained by any mind possessed of the least 
share of Christian knowledge, or of common sense. 

** That the eternal salvation of men, is the effect 
of the love and the grace of God, is also a necessary 
consequence from what has been now stated, For 
every power, capacity, and privilege we possess, 
was derived from God. ‘What have we that we 
have not received?’ Even our very existence in the 
world of life ‘is an act of grace.’ We exerted no 
power in ushering ourselves into existence. We 
had no coutrol over the events which determined that 
we should be born in: Britain, and not in Africa; 
which determined the particular family with which 
we should be connected; the edacation we should 
receive; the particular objects towards which our 
minds should be directed, and the privileges we 
shoul! enjoy. And, when we arrive’at'the close of 
eur earthly career, when the spirit is re on 
the verge of life, and about to take its flight from 
this mortal scene, can it direct its course, by its own 
energies, through the world unknown? Can it wing 





its Way over a regoin it hasnever explored, to its 
kindred spirits in the mansions of bliss? Can it fur- 
dish these thansions with the scenes and objects from 
which its happiness is to be derived? Can it re-ani- 
mate the body after ir has long mouldered in the 
dust? Can it re-unite itself with its long-lost part- 
ner? Can it transport the resurrection-body to that 
distant world where it is destined to spend an end- 
less existence? Or can it create those scenes of glo- 


ry and magnificence, and those ecstatic joys which | 


will fill it with transport While eternity endures? If 
it cannot be supposed. to accomplish such glorious 
objects by its own inherent powers, then it must he 
indebted for every entertainment in the future world 
to the unbotinded and unmerited love and merey of 
God. To Him, therefore, who sits upon the throne 
of the heavens, and to the Lumb who was slain and 
hath redeemed us to.God by his blood, let all praise, 
honor, dominion and power, be ascribed ever and 
forever—Amen.”—-Dick’s Philosophy of Religion 


pp. 246-7. 


We have only to remark, that the above sentiments 


/are in strict accordance with the scriptures of divine 


truth, which, alone, are our guide. See Eph. ii. 4— 
9, If it is God’s love and merey that redeems ONE 
MAN from sin—without any-regard to human merit, 
then we see not why ALL MEN will not be redeemed, 
according to Bible testimony. See 1 Tim. ii. 4—6, 
and Isa, xxxv. 10. 

We rejoice that God’s Free grace and universal 
love, will confer eternal life upon all the sons of hu- 
manity. ‘fhe gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’ And this is the reward 
that God hath given to us eternal life; and this life 
is in his son. 1 John v. 11. [tis not in any thing 
the creature can do—in human merit. Let us all do 
good for goodness suke—and right for righteousness 
sake;—and then, ‘if any man suffer as a Christian, 
let him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God on 
this behalf,” that he suffers for well doing. May 
God add his blessing. Ev, <2. "Oe 





For the Young Folks. 


(From the N. Y. Christian Messenger.) 
Grandpapa’s Story. 


**Oh! here comes Grandpapa,” exclaimed a half 
dozen voices, my own included; as we heard the 
coach rattling over the stones and saw the driver 
rein in his smoking, panting steeds at our own door. 

Grandpapa lived in a neighboring town, about fif- 
teen miles from our home, where he came semi- 
annually—that is, twice each year, to pay us a visit. 
We should as soon have expected to see the sun run 
his annual round without producing Spring and Au- 
tumn, as for the pleaSant days of those seasons to pass 
by, without bringing with them the dearly loved old 
visiter. Ever since we could any of us remember, he 
had been in the constant practice of making these 
visits; nor did we allow ourselves to think, but what 
he would always continue them. 

Be sure, some of the older ones among us, could 
not blind our eyes to the additional wrinkles which 
each coming year brought to his brow and cheeks; 
to the gradual thinning and whitening of his hair; 
and to the lessening firmness of his steps: still we 
could not endure to think they were the precursors 
of his final departure from us. And when at each 
successive visit he kissed us more tenderly, and 
pressed us more closely to his heart upon bidding us 
farewell, as if to say—perhaps it is for the last tiine, 
my dear little ones—still we forced back our gushing 
tears and choking sobs, and smiled and strove to cheat 
ourselves into the belief that we should always be 
young and joyous, and Grandpapa would always re- 
main a hale and hearty old man, and always contin- 
ue his accustomed visits. Oh! those blissful bours 
of the spring-time of our existence! How, amidst 
the turmoil and perplexities of after life, we love to 
look back upon yoo.sed how we sigh that ye can never 
be ours again! Ob! it subdues one’s passions and 
betters one’s feelings, to just think of you! How 
should we bless the Giver of Memory, that he has 
placed this among his gifts; that with the passing 
away of the realities of such scenes, every trace of 
them should not pass away also. To many, the 
mature years of life are so surcharged with sorrows 
and trials, that but for these bright oases upon which 
to look back, life would be but a burning, blighting 
desert, 

Grandpapa always brought a large supply of de- 
licious pears and peaches in the full, and of large fair 
apples in the spring; for he had a peculiar faculty of 
preserving his apples, sound and fresh, after those of 
his neighbors’ had been long gone: so that when he 
came, we had a charming treat. But it was not for 
this. we most delighted to see him. From the richly 
filled storehouse of his memory, he could produce 
fruit upon which we could feast mentally, with a 
relish far, surpassing anything which the physical 
senses ever enjoyed, ' 


——- 


We had a most beautiful arbor in our garden, over- 
hung with clematis, eglantine, and grape vines, and 
surrounded hy borders of violete, pinks, and other 
rich and fragrant Mowers. In this was a rustic seat, 
and thither we used to conduct the old gentleman, 
and after seating him inthe most comfortable corner, 
upon a cushion which our mother lent as for the 
purpose, crowd around him with anxious longing, 





while he prepared for us our mental feast. And so 
impatient were we for this to commence, that but for 
a umely check, kindly imposed by our mother, we 
\should searce have given the dear old) man. time to 
| recover from the fatigues of his ride, ere we should 
|have carried him off to the arbor; which we looked 
/ Upon at such times as a sort of fairy temple. 

| And that one may have some idea of the impres- 
ision which Grandpapa’s stories had upon his young 
;auditors, Linay here observe, that the younger chil- 
}dren used to reckon any eveut, which was to them 
| insportant, from the time which Grandpapa told such 
orsucha story. And uo greater restraining influence 
;could have been put upon them in case of ill-bumor 
jor evil conduct, than a reference to the moral appli- 
;}cation of some of these, to us, wonderful tales. ‘The 
influence which aged people may thus exert over the 
| young, is immense, especially if they are very dearly 
‘loved and highly respected by the latter; for then 
the impression of the moral is deepened, by the ven- 
eration felt for the author, 

| ‘This time, however, we contrived by exercising 
great self-denial and by inventing several other ways 
| of amusing ourselves, to leave Grandpapa to his rest 
| the remainder of the day after his arrival, But atter 
| we retired for the night, we speculated long and se- 
|riously upon what would be the subject of his next 
| story, aad after we fell asleep, we had“some curious 
jdreams concerning it. As soon as breakfast was 
| ended the following morning, as if participating in 
;our anxiety, be said, im his usual gay, happy tone, 
| ‘*come, my little ones, let us off to our sylvan palace 
| and see what the good fairy will bring us this morn- 
j}ing!? and away we hied, all animation; when having 
| satisfactorily arranged ourselves, he thus began: 

** In the town where I was born, livet! four children, 
whose characters were nearly as different as their lots 
in life. A short history of them I will give you. 
| ** Delos and Anna Martin were twins. ‘Their pa- 
| tents were industrious luborers and excellent peop'e. 
These were their only children and towards these 
they possessed a feeling little short of idolatry. Nor 
was their love unworthily bestowed or unreturned. 
The twins were very lovely, both in person and man- 
vers. One seldom saw them, but with a smile upon 
their countenances; or heard them speak, but with 
cheerful voices. They were excessively fond of their 
parents and seemed constantly striving to find out 
some new means by which they might surprise and 
give them pleasure, 

** But in each other only, did they live and move. 
Whatever was displeasing to Delos, was equally so 
to Anna; and what delighted one, delighted both. 
If one was sorrowful or in pain, the other was equal- 
ly affected, and whatever sport or employment one 
chose, the other shared it with hearty good will. 
1 hus they grew up together, thinking, feeling, and 
acting in unison. Wherever one was seen, there 
was sure to be the other also. Together they went 
to school, together they read from the same book. 
Together they went to church, and together they 
wandered through field and wood, iv search of ber- 
ries, or flowers, or whatever would afford them 
amusement, Hand in band, thus they might ever 
be seen, 
| ** Mr. Nelson was their nearest neighbor. He had 
but one child, Thomas, who had the misfortune to 
be thought by his parents and friends, a real genius. 
A genius in their estimation, meant one who was by 
nature endowed with qualities so rare and useful, as 
entirely to preclude all necessity for any effort on the 
part of their possessor; since these same qualities 
would help bim onward, in whatever circumstances 
in life he might be placed. 

“His nurse declared, before he was one month old, 
that she saw evident signs of his future greatness; all 
his uncles and aunts were constantly reminding him, 
of the wonderful things he would do when he became 
agreatiman; while ell his cousins and playmates, 
already looked upon him as something entirely su- 
perior to themselves; asa sort of personage quite 
above the ordinary course of children, His grand- 
mother insisted again and again, that he was exactly 
like some great man, a far off relation of hers; who 
lived in some past time and in some distant land; and 
she could. never see ‘Thomas, without discovering 
and painting aut some new feature of resemblance. 
While to crown the whole, a wandering, crazy 'wo- 
man, who pretended to tell fortunes, predicted that 
he would surely be a very great’ man; whereupon 
she received some valuable presents from the Nel-on 
family. So Mr. and Mrs, Nelson said he must be 


a great man: at least, said the former, J am rich 
enough and nothing shall be wanting on iny part, to 
make him so, 
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“ Thus Thomas was/early impressed with the idea, 
that he was to he something beyond and: above, his 
fellow men; from wheace he concluded that he was 
already superior to those of his own age, and he act- 
ed accordingly. ‘There was not in the whole neigh- 
horhood, so haughty, tyrannical, overbearing a boy as 
was he. Constantly striving to exercise his authori- 
ty over his playmates! and companions, if they would 
not submit, he grew at once enraged; when if quar- 
reling did not ensue, it was no fault of his, Conse- 
quently most of the children in the place avofded 
him, so he was soon ‘nearly alone in his greatness. 

“In school, also, he attempted to exercise his arbi- 
trary disposition, which of course created difficulty 
wad asnally ended in his leaving the school; since he 
would not submit peaceably to the regulations there 
required, and his friends would not allow of the exer- 
cise of any control over him; as he was a genins and 
night in that way become cramped. So he stayed 
at home, patiently awaiting the time, when his genius 
should expand its wings and bear him aloft; where 
like the eagle, soaring among, the clouds,-he might 
look down upon his fellows. 

© Especially did Delos and Anna avoid his society, 
for they would not quarrel with him, a thing which 
he seemed constantly striving to bring about, by his 
annoying and provoking course. ‘They also often 
protected another lithe boy from his insulting usage, 
over whom, from his lowly condition, he had al- 
ways assumed and exercised much authority. For 


t . . . . . 1 
their Kindness towards this poor, helpless vietim, 


Thomas hated Delos aad Anna most cordially. 

* Joseph Lane, or Joe, as the poor boy was almost 
universally called, had the misfortune to be left a 
miserable, forlorn victim of poverty, at the age of 
four years; for two years more he wandered about, 
living upon the charity of individaals and often suf- 
fering extremely, when at the very time when he was 


bazinning to be able to take care of himself, under | 


pretext that it might save them some future cost and 
trouble, the civil authorities in the town where he 
lived, *bound? him to a person by the name of Lit- 
tle, a resident in the same town, 

* Of all people, one would. have thought that this 
was the last who would have wished to take an ad- 
ditional member into his family; an increased burden 
upon himself, for support. For his family was al- 
ready large and not in affluent circumstances: i 
they were rather poor and nvust certainly feel very 
sensibly the expense of another’s maintenance. So 
that, why they should have taken this course was a 
mystery to many: ifany guessed, they only whisper- 
ed it among themselves—sufficient, they said, if Joe 
was safe off their own hands, 

“But poor Joe soon found that he was not taken as 
a member of the fumnily, but rather as an animal for 
use; that instead of his being a burden to them, the 
fumily designed him for a ‘heast of burden.’ Every 
imamber of the family was exceeding proud and asis 
often the case with such people, as ignorant and lazy, 
as they were proud, They 
ened circumstances oblige us to labor for our support. 
Joe Will soon be able to do our dradgery for us, be- 
sides it will enable us to make a better appearance, 
to keep a servant; and this we can now manage to 
do with little or no expense. Joe is ‘bound’ to us 
and of course subject to our entire bidding. 

“The individuals composing this family, had al- 
ways been at odds with each other, and lived almost 
constantly in strife and contention. ‘The husband 
quarrelled with his wife, and the sons and daughters 
with their parents, and with each other. Each pos- 
sessedl a violent temper, especially the father; which 
in him was much increased, by a habit to which he 
was addicted, of using intexicating drinks to excess. 

“To such a fanily poor Joe was ‘bound.’ Of 
course in relation to him, there was.as mavy minds 
us individuals. Each would be master or mistress, 
and each would be obeyed; and as it was quite im- 
possible for him to obey so many conflicting direc- 
tions, so he must suffer accordingly. Indeed they 
seemed to delight in exercising their brief authority 
over their vietim, and then complaining abroad of 
his disobedienee, and the trouble he gave them. 
And many and many were the severe beatings which 
Joe received, for doing the very things which he had 
been ordered to do, or for neglecting to do things 
which it was impossible for kim to do. Not only was 
this shaweful operation performed upon him by the 
male members of the family, but even the young la- 
dies, (I blush to call them by that name,) often tied 
him and whipped him most unmercifully ! 

“In addition to this, he had to endure cold and 
hunger to such a degree, as to almost deprive him of 
life: Many and many a cold winter night, he lay 
upon his bundle of straw, with only bis thin blanket 
wrapped about him, without once closing his eyes in 
sleep, listening the live-long night to the wind, as it 
roared and. moaned about the old building ia which 
he tay, and drove the snow through the cracks until 
it lay in’great drifts around and apon him. At such 
times, he certainly: mast have ; but for old 


‘Tray, who ‘with an intelligence’ almost bhaman; 
seemed to see that the poor fellow was an -dut-cast; 
with no friend near to protect bim; and with.a caim- 
passion, that might have done honor to those who 
|ealled themselves human beings, and bim but a dog, 
he clung to the forsaken boy, placing himself in the 
lattitude of his friend and protector. And white his 
'master thought him watching iv the barn, old ‘Tray 
| was lying beside the: suffering, Joe; as if trying to 
| prevent his freezing, by imparting to bim some of his 
own heat, Aside from Tray, Delos and Anna, poor 
| Joe could not reckon upon a single friend. 

| *© Over this defeneeless child of suffering, Thomas 
delighted to domineer. Over him be could exercise 
|his authority, without fear of contradiction.or chas- 
jtisement; while from the despotic treatment -of this, 
‘as weil as his other tyrants, Joe flew to his only 


‘friends for sympathy and aid. 


« Often, wits Joe tempted to run away from Mr.) 


into the water; when finding his efforts unavailing, 
| he again plunged in and came back no more, until 
| he brought with him the bodies. of two boys, iocked 
| in each other’s arms, 

** When Anna recovered her senses, she was in 
the armsof an okblady, with her: mother leaning 
over her in an agony of tears ; while her father, as- 
| sisted by several other persons, was trying to resus- 
i the boys. For a long time she couli! not com- 
| prehend where she was,:or how she came in that sit- 

uation, or what she saw’ going on’areund her. But 
gradually the whole troth broke upon her mind, and 
‘she then learned that Joe had; after great: effarts: 
showed faint signs of returning life, but thet Delos 
was gone, past all recovery! 

Oh! the anguish of that moment! Death woald 
have been bliss to it. She relapsed: into a senseless 
state, in which she continued ‘with little interruption 
the whole day and night. ‘This was followed by 





| Little, a temptation to: which he doubtless’ woutd | fever and delirium, during which she raved incessant- 
|hawe yielded, but for Delos and Anna, In. their | ly for Delos, which lasted more than a week. When 
‘childish ignorance of the world and its usages, they | the fever left her, she was so weak, and so much re- 
[had a perfect horror of being homeless; of being duced, that it seented as if every moment must be 
without a place where one could go for shelter or her last. 
‘sustenance. Any home, however poor it might be,|  Imanother week, however, she so far recovered 
iseemed to them preferable to saeh a desolate condi-| her strength, as to be able to take some notice of 
ition. And they shuddered when the thought of Joe, | surrounding objects, and to converse a little with her 
| weary and lonely, wandering about with no place | mother. But she seemed so changed as to be searce- 
upon which be had any rightful claim, for rest or |ly the same person. She was like a lovely flower. 
relief. which partially revives, after it has been crushed and 
‘* Be sure they pitied his present miserable condi- trampled in the dust. Its beauty, its fragrance, were 
tion, but with their sanguine hopes fur the better, | forever gone, and it was plain that it could never 
they kept promising themselves and Joe too, that | fully recover, Once only, she asked if Delos was 
|somethiug would soon happen, which would better | buried, ‘after which she said no more concerning 
|his situation. And they did all in their power to bim. She never inquired about their efforts to re- 
render him comfortable, and said so much about the | vive him, about the funeral, about the grief of her 
poor boy, as at length to enlist their parents strongly | parents, or any of the various circumstances in which 


‘in his behalf. 

* ‘Thus encourged, Joe bore and forefore, through 
| five long tedious years, during which time one of Mr, 
| Little’s sons died, another was sent to prison, and the 


‘third ran away from bome and went to sea; while of 


‘the daughters, two died, two married, and the last, 


| becoming insane, was sent to the Lunatic Asylum. 


| Mrs. Little, through the harsh and unkind treatment 
| of her husband,and the ungrateful conduct of her chii- 
dren, fell into a lingering disease, which lasted her 


indeed, | many months; during whieh, but for Joe, she must | 


| have suffered., After her death, her husband gave 
himself up to all sorts of sottish and brutalizing 
| practices, 

| ‘ Not long before Joe left this place, Delos and 


Anna were one day playing upon the banks of a pond, | 


;hear the pasture where Mr. Little kept his cows, 
|} In this pond grew water-lilies in abundance, w hich 
ithe twins had amused themselves with gathering. 
| Severnl feet from the shore, grew a cluster, which 
lexceeded any of the rest in size and beauty. Upon 
| these both had cast many wistful glances, while they 
| had several times expressed a hope that Joe would 


argued thus: our strait-|come that way, as he being larger and older than | 


| they, could easily reach them with safety. 
} © Bat night was fast approaching and Joe did not 
itome. The children disliked much to leave them 
{until another day; so after much deliberation and 
planning, Delos concluded to venture upon a log, 
| which lay half way between the shore and the lilies, 
land with a long stick, having a hook upon the end, 
[to attempt to reach them and draw them towards 
j himself, so that he might grasp them with his hand. 
| §** During this operation his hook became entangled 
| with some other sticks which were fast in their 
| places, but concealed under the water, when giving 
la violent pull to free it, the re-action was so great as 
{to throw him into the water. This frightened him, 
jand his self-possession at once forsaking him, he 
|made but littl effort to save bimself, and sunk di- 
{rectly under the water. 
| Anna sereamed for help and was just upon the 
| point of rushing in to his relief, when Joe and bis 
|constantly faithful companion, ‘Tray, being on their 
| way for the cows,heard her screams and ran to her aid. 
| Instantly, both seemed to understand the entire na- 
ture of the case, when Joe pulled Anna back, and 
both he and Tray, plunged into the water. This 
was not very deep, and Joe being somewhat of a 
swimmer, would easily have saved Delos, had be not 
in his efforts, became entangled in the stems of the 
lilies, and some brush which had been washed into 
the pond. 

“« Twice Anna saw him rise to the surface and then 
go out of sight again, when her fears and anxieties 
became so great, as to take from her all conscious- 
ness and she sunk to the ground senseless, just as 
two persons, attracted by ber cries came to the spot. 
Being strangers, at first they could not conceive the 
cause of her distress, and thought she must surely 
he in a fit. Accordingly they directed their attention 
to her, until Tray making his appearance from the 
water, convinced them .that something else was 
wrong. Tray did what he could to make them un- 
derstand what it was, and to ivduce them to plunge 





|her friends thought she would feel a deep interest ; 

and in truth, in which they hoped she would, as they 
thought perhaps, could she converse about those 
| things, it would give vent to the deep grief which 
was evidently consuming her, q 

‘© As soon as she was able to go about the house, 

she collected all the toys and articles of every de- 
scription, with which she and Delos used to amuse 
| themselves, carried them to the little room which 
they called their own, and there arranged them in 
the neatest order. ‘lo this room she would go every 
iday and sit gazing at those things hours at a time ; 
if no one molested her. At such times, she seemed 
the very personification of the most intense anguish: 
anguish so deep in the soul, that it could find no 
avenue of escape ; for she gave no outward mani- 
festations of her grief, save that expressed by her 
gradual fading and wearing away. : 

** Joe was the only person with whom she would 
converse about her lost mate. Seated by his side, 
upon the margin of the pond where Delos was 
drowned, or upon his grave, with ‘Tray at her feet, 
and her hand resting upon his head, she would desire 
Joe to repeat again and again every cireumstance, 
|}even to the most minute, of his attempt to save her 

brother. How Delos gasped and struggled when he 
first saw him in the water; how he plunged to his 
rescue and caught him in his arms, which closed 
tightly arouad him, in their last death grasp; how 
they became entangled in the sticks, and stems, and 
| weeds; how he felt the water gurgling in at his ears, 
{nose, and mouth; of the dreadfully painful sense of 
| suffocation which followed, as he rose and fell with 
| the rolling water; then how he lost all consciousness; 
and finally, how he supposed his faithful old Tray 
found him and dragged bim ashore, with Delos stiil 
clinging to him. 

** During this recital, which she seemed never to 
weary of bearing, she would sit in breathless silence, 
jimmoveable, her eyes widely distended and xed up- 
}on the speaker, and whea it was ended, she would 

wring her hands and give utterance to sighs, whieh 
|seemed to struggle forth from the very depths of her 
|heart. ‘Then she would pat old ‘Tray, press his head 
jto her bosom, and again relapse into her almost 
| death-like stillness. Ather urgent request and in 
| the hope that it might benefit her, her father took 
| Joe into his family, where an altogether new course 
lof life opened upon him. 

| © All this time she never wept. 
jtears alone could have relieved her. But they never 
|flowed. Her grief was of too deep, too consuming 
|a nature, to vent itself in floods of tears. [t dried 
up the very fountain of tears. It drank at the very 
pb a of her life, and was fast destroying 
them, 


| It was evident to all that she was fast wasting 
away. She anil her brother were like two beautiful 
rose-buds upon the same stem: You cannot remove 
one, without.so injuring the stem that the other must 
fade and die also.. It never can produce a full-blown, 
perfect, rose, One of these buds was now gone, anil 
the other already drooped and hung its bead. No 
one who looked at it, coulil’in mercy wish it to 
expand into a flower; since all saw it must be sickly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


It Seemed that 
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and short-lived. One day Aona was missing. Search 
was nade for ber. She was found sitting in her lit- 
ude arm-chair, her head snoing upon the tushioned 
back, and her eyes closed as ifin sleep, She was in 
the room to which she had removed their toys and 
seemed to have been gazing at them, until wearied, 
she fell asleep. A smile rested upon her features, as 
if oceasioned by pleasant dreams; the first that had 
rested there, since her brother’s death. Her arms 
were thrown forward, as if she had attempted to 





grasp something, when they had fallen upon her lap. 
Her mother moved softly towards her; she looked 10 | 
her face; she took her hand within her own;—it was 
cold! Anna was dead! aa 

“It seemed as if at the last moment, the spirit of 
that dear brother, whom she had mourned go sincere- | 
ly, came to receive that of his loved sister; and the | 
joy experienced at the reunion, beamed forth upon | 
her features, in a smile. 

<<'They buried her beside her brother. And how- 
ever grieved they might feel at her loss, they could 
not mourn for her: for it had long been evident, that 
this earth was no longer a pleasant resting place for 
her soul. 

*‘'Thomas Nelson fulfilled the predictions concern- 


gone beyond his views. I did this, coolly and candidly, 
because I wished to do right, and not provoke controver- 
sy with any one, especially with an antagonist, creeping 
about, with the weapons of Shimei above named, under 
a fictitious name. But, instead of doing what common 
honesty would have dictated, in such case, Juvenal again 
hurled the missiles of ** stones and dirt,’? from his place 
of ambush, and persists in the falsities which I had 
effectually exposed. To kick up a dust to perpetuate his 
concealment, and direct attention from his conduct, he 
acuses me of whining, retreating, seeking a scapegoat to 
bear my guilt, &c.; and all this, whilst I was persisting 
in the views advanced, and the justice and propriety of 
the course I had taken! To what credit is such u writer 
entitled?) Who would not join with an age-honored and 
worthy ministering brother, in saying, that such bare- 
faced, infamous and abusive treatment, richly “deserved 
the rebuke of silent dislike, resentment, and contempt? 
But, for the sake of others, we offer a few remarks. 
They ought to know that, when an opposer accuses 
‘* modern writers’? of encouraging men in bad anger, 


ing him, in the matter of greatness. He became as | cruel passion, and murderous deeds, he becomes person- 
great a tyrant, as great a villain, as one need wish to | ally abusive, whether he meant to include me in the 
see. By his ill conduct he completely alienated the | charge or not. In his first article, I did not take it he 


affections of his relatives; he won the dislike and | 
contempt of all who knew him; he brought sorrow 
and death upon his parents; and finally, was left 
quite alone in his greatness: held up by all good 
people as a pattern, vot for imitation, but to shun 
and detest.” _— ’ 

** And what finally became of Joe, Grandpapa!” 

** You see him before you,” replied the old gentle- 
man, with a smile. ‘ He lived with Mr. Martin, as 
his own son, until he became a man, when he man- 
aged to take care of himself.” 

“We laughed at ourselves, that in the interest the 
story excited in our minds, we entirely overlooked 
the fact, that Joseph Lane and our Grandfather, bore 
the same vame. 
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“Such Anger is not Sinful." —Paice. 
We would not tax the columns of the Watchman with 
a remark concerning ‘* Juvenal’s’’ last production, were 
we not aware that some readers have perused that, who 
did not see what preceded it. Undeed, the writer would 


hope that, since the present month came in, some 25 or} 


50 new names have been added to its list of subscribers. 
They, of course, ought to know what these things mean. 
But, as lawyers say, inregard to making ‘‘the closing 


argument,’’ we ‘* have no right to drag in facts, (as | 


they are called) which have not been put into the case.”” 
We will not do it; but treat the matter with the utmost 
fidelity and fairness. The facts are briefly these, viz:— 


meant me, but rather Br. Bacon, whose views I epito- 
mised; and so that brother understood it, and, in a late 
number of the Christian Freeman, publishes a card of 
| thanks to me, for defending him against the aspersions 
lof Juvenal. 
| retreating, and of implying or confessing that I was 


Hence, when the charge of whimpering, 


| wrong, comes forth against me, the article becomes 
strictly personal; with the addition of obstinate mean- 
ness to what was before, only superlatively wicked. J 
| present the matter in this gentlest and most qualitied 
form, on the ground that the truth is bad enough, rather 
than on the score of charity. 
Nor is this, by an immeasurable odds, the worst of the 
case. With the cuplion of Br. B.’s article staring him 
in the face, in these words, **Sinless and Sinful Anger,”’ 
Juvenal still insists that we have given no intimation but 
, that we were using the word anger, in its common ac- 
j ceptation, implying wrath, fury, rage, hatred, madness; 


}anger in its **most foul and scandalous’’ sense! Is it 


—=\ not a bold and calm eflort of charity, to admit that the 


/author of such gross perversions and falsifications, occu- 
| piesa place at any moral distance this side the line of 
total depravity? If the difference between Sinless and 
| Sinful Anger had not been made to appear to Juvenal's 
understanding, he might innocently have said so. But, 
when he says, no efforts were made to show such differ- 
ence, but the word was used in its common acceptation, 
| implying wicked passion, he cannot expect or ask to be 
| believed. 

Suppose Br. B. had said, ‘“Sinless and Sinful Love,’’ 
and then attempted to show the difference between the 
‘*love of God.”’ and ‘*the love of the world;’’ the 
, ** love of holiness’ and ‘tthe love of money ;"’ the ‘‘love 





In the Ladies’ Repository, of March last, the editor) of jight,’”? and ‘the love of darkness.’? Could any 
published an article, attempting to set forth the difference | common eye penetrate to the depths of that de- 
between ‘* Sinless and Sinful anger ;” regarding the | pravity of heart, which should induce a writer to per- 
former, as commendable and justifiable, but the Jatter as sist jn saying, that no imtimation but that the word 
inexcusable and wicked. Br. Bacon argued and illustra- | Jove, was used m its common acceptation, as including 
ted the difference between anger in the modified sense, | gi] kinds of love particularly, the love of money, piracy, 
and anger in its common acceptation, by strong reason-| sensuality, and eruelly. And yet, that would be an exact 
ing, and references to the Scriptures. No one could | /gc-simile of Juvenal’s conduct. He knows that the de- 
possibly misunderstand him. My opinion was, that he | sign of each of our articles, has been, to maintain and 
was-right, and in a short article in the Watchman, of point out a difference in anger, under diflerent circum- 
May 9th, I gave an epitome of his article, in about 16 stances, Paley suys ‘ANGER’? is ‘tthe pain we suffer 
lines, and recommended it to attention and considera-| upon the receipt of an injury or affront, with the usual 
tion. I said that the anger ascribed to Deity, to Jesus, | efforts of that pain upon ourselves.”? Is that sort of 
and to good men in Scripture, implying no evil intentions, | pain necessarily sinful? Did Paley encourage wicked 
is not sinful and criminal; and referred to the words of | anger? Did he consider sinful anger as the test of true 
St. Paul, Let not the sun go down upon your wrah, &e. | Christian conveision? Just as much as Paul, Bacon, or 

Well, in the next number of the Watchman, May 16,) my humble self. 

a writer in ambush, ** went along, and cursed as he went,| The pretensions thet ours isa **modern theory, op- 
and threw stones and dirt.’? 2 Sam. xvi. 18. He pre-| posed to the long-cherished sentiment of the Christian 
tended, that ‘*the modern authors’’ had advanced the| world, is too preposterous to be credited for a moment. 
abominable sentiments, that anger, in its worst sepse,| Any man of tolerable means of information, whose cheek 
implying wrath, fury, rage, hatred, and their fruits, was} js not harder than Juvenal’s heart, would ‘blush’? to 
commendable, and Christ-like! .He ridiculed the lan-| make such a statement; for it is palpably untrue. 

guage of Paul in regard to being angry/and sinning not,| Arch Bishop Patey, in his Moral Philosophy, quotes 
and poured out slang and frothy sareasm, on the expres- | the words of Paul, ‘* Be ye angry and sin not.’ Eph. 
sion, let not the sun go down upon your wrath. Thinking | iv, 26, in proof that ‘all anger is not sinful’’; that some 
it possible that he, and other readers, might not have | degree of it is not only unavoidable, but justifiable. He 
seen Br. B.’s article, I again mentioned it, &c; May 23d, | utrered the common sentiment of the Christian world on 
and made quotations to show that, at most, I had mot the subject. natent 





The clear headed and renowned Joun Locxs, in his 
paraphrase on Eph. iv. 26, admits a similar diflerence be- 
tween ‘‘sinless and sinful anger.” Dr. ADAM CLARKE, 
also, says, anger, implying dissatisfaction simply, (in 
the sense we contended) is not only innocent, but lauda- 
ble,—and tends to the glory of God and the good of 
mankind! What a fine chance for infidel ridicule,and 
sarcasm, upon Paley, Locke, and Clarke. Will Juvenal 
try his hand at it? 

He asks, with an air of triumph, for the evidence that 
Jesus was ever angry? He thinks that his prayer upon 
the cross, ‘* Father, forgive’’ &c., is proof certain that 
he never was angry; never felt an emotion of * dislike 
and resentment”? &c. Profound logic! It follows then, 
as a sequence, that because Jesus said, ** My God! my 
God! why hast thou forsaken me ?’’ he therefore nevér 
enjoyed the divine presence! - 

But, to settle the question, I refer to Mark iii. 5, and 
Matt. xvi. 23; the first, declaring that Jesus ‘* looked 
round about upon the people with anger,’’ and the se- 
cond, implying that he disliked and resented the conduct 
of Peter. Will that answer? 
ever judicious Commentator, Rev. L. R. Paice, says, 
on the passage in Mark, that * such anger is not sinful; 
for it leads to renewed exertion to soften the hard hearts 
of sinners’? &c. Anger of the right sort, then, is better 
than we represented it. On the passage, in Matt., the 
commentator saysy ‘‘ It is remarkable that our Lord here 
uses the same language which he addressed to the temp- 
ter in the wilderness.’’ [le resisted Peter then, in the 
same style he would the devil; and manifested the same 
jemotions of dislike. 


In addition to this, our 


Either of the above authors are as 
| liable to ridicule, from such writers as Juvenal, (if there 
are any such beside him,) as were **tho modern writers,”” 
of whom he speaks so contemptuously. 

But, I will not waste words and time, on this subject. 
This is a matter both of theory and practice. Our op- 
ponent professes to believe, that all anger, under all 
circumstances, is sinful, cruel, revengeful, and scanda- 
lous, He boasts that he has no experience to the con- 
Whenever he is angry, he is wrathful, furious, 
mad, and malicious! Such is his experience, if his own 
account is to be taken in evidence. 


trary. 


Bat, from what we 
have just seen, we should regard the evidence as insuffi- 
cient, did not the spirit and temper of his articles, tend 
to prove that, in one instance, he tells the truth. Grant- 
ing him the credit of this favorable construction of his 
language, he 1s consistent with himself, and conducts as 
**scandallously,’? whenever he is angry, as his theory 
We advise him to renounce and reform. All. 
readers who agree with Juvenal, and yet know they are 
sometimes angry, ia the slightest degree, plead guilty in 
the same manner. Who will be his follower? ’ 

But my experience is, that men may be angry and sin 
not; that is, indulge in no evil intentions, no ill-will to- 
wards others. They may be angry as Jesus was; but 
must not call wicked men ‘* devils,’’ unless they mean to 
be accounted profane. They may be angry as Pual did, 
or even use his words, some Juvenal may pounce upon 
them, as being in a fit of anger,—a gust of passion. My 
experience says, that anger, as I have defined it, is not 
necessarily sinful. 

But, it is dangerous, in its best form, and should be 
avoided; for it commoniy leads to sin and sorrow; and 
temptation is dangerous, and should be avoided for the _ 
same reason. If we use anger for the commission of sin, 
we are criminal. So all agree. We have not exhorted 
to anger, unless the quotation of Paul’s words, imply it. 
Such emotions being unavoidable, there is no more need 
of exhorting people to be angry, then of exhorting them 
to sneeze, when they cannot avoid it; or, Juvenal to mis- 
state and pervert the truth; which seems to have become 
a second nature; one too much. 

He says, he is ‘* not an enemy to the writers,’’ whose 
motives and articles, he abiises and slanders. Let him 
crawl out of his hiding-place, and show himself a man, 
and we can better decide whether he is to be credited, 
‘in his assertion. We cannot be an enemy to him, because 
we do hot know who he is. We believe, however, he is 
revenging an old grudge ; rubbing into rage, the smoth- 
ered brands of malice. If it is not so, let him come out 
of darkness, and we will convince him of his errors.— 
But, we cannot follow his bad example, and attempt to 
show our friendship, by heaping on him slander and 
abuse, as he has onus, If Juvenal is a friend, we may 
well desire to be saved from such friends. 


implies. 
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| ° ’ . . ° 
Still, I wish the reader ‘to make every charitable al+) heads. The Enterprize is! designed'to be a literary pa-| The President hasreliéved:Major Gen. Scott, from 
lowance in the cise, in behalf of our friend. Perhaps |Pere neutral in Politics and Religion. ie gues of ee to prosecute the war 
he did not consider the tendency of what he was writing; eee by Ue gy exico, and Gen. appointed Taylor to the 
that he woald gain the disgust of all good men, a | Northern Association. Ere pre Sadat 7” ie cy 
angry grin of approbation from our foes, only. Make Hp Wibh'6 Wily Word’ 18” uF preachers in the Northern } deine cn ei. Leer Rt G a € rages, was 
the wery best of his case, then; and believe me when I) Agsociati Breth h ds th With ¢au0 2): sing the Rio Grande at Matamoros 
y | Association. réthren, how stands the case with you?) wii the arm He was the son. Harry St oe 
say, that the worst wish [have towards Juvenal, is, that ‘I mean as to your attending the annual meeting of this | p. of force Vi TO ade 
he may never again do wrong, but act agreeably to his body. Have you made up your minds to attend? If} abe ot 
ly abiliti 4 mn rs Rs not, I do beseech of you to pause and reflect before de-| ~~ Sere ee 
manly abilities. *°*  eiding you cannot come. fppotntments. 
- ; Gs | Itis true we are here to the north of 45, bat! if you | 7 laaaleee = 
y. Mr. Day’ ture, | will visit us we will convince you that we are not so far Ww. Liviz . 
Bev. Mr. Bt ys Lecture ; dorth but that the: fie of Gon's Love has. affected a | th teed ee * South Woodstock the 
A stranger to me, but a friend, f presume, presentec | goodly number of hearts of his children in this. region. ; er PP: SAM 
me, awhile since, with a printed lecture upon Bible Poli-|1f we are favored with good weather, I will warrant you The Editor will preach in Northfield next Sabbath. 
jies. By Rev. Norris Day, of Ferrisburgh, Vt. I have) the privilege of addressing as large—if not the largest; Br. G. 8. Guernsey will pieach in Ludlow on the 3d 
read it carefully, and I believe, candidly. It is the keen- | congregation you ever addressed at the angual meet- | Sabbath in June. 
, ore e ano man ? ; pe |ing of this association. If I remember right, 1 have a Br. G. S. Gue il : 
est and tersest thing in favor of preaching politics that I | promise from Br. Tabor and some others—hope they 4th Sabbath tn Jaae, will preach in East Barnard on the 
ever read, It must have produced a vivid impression in| will remember it. Those of our brethren coming from | Br. Wereen appoiste t h in E: tai ; 
the delivery. In many fespects, to say the least, it 1s ‘he south will call upon the writer, orat Mr, Wm. Hunt-| Sunday of Seber © preach in East Calais on the 3d 
plausible. In hearing it, or reading it carefully, the real, ie ee eee eee es ae 
} 


. MALLORY. Br. N. Hodgdon will preach at Chelsea Green, the 3d 
lame places, as J regard them, would not be likely to be! Sabbath in June. 
discevered. 








/ 


One thing I may as well confess here as elsewhere, viz: 
that if the Rev. lecturer is rignt, and ministers ought to 
preach as he contends, I am sadly at odds with duty, 1 


Massacuusetts State ConveNnTION.—The Mas-| wea ie ia seein pe rp 
'sachusetts Convention of Universalists met at Hingham| jp, G. S. Guernsey will sbediil oh Bidet de. the Se 
. GS. g . ne 2 


Wednesday morning, June 3d, and organized by choice | Sabbath in July, and not on the 4th Sabbath in June. 
lof J. O. Curtis, Esq., of Medford, Moderator, ani Br. F.| Br. R. Streeter will 


never preached nor prayed polities in my life. Ne man, F. Thayer, Clerk. Br. A. A. Miner delivered the occa- Sabbath in July. 
; . VT | 

I venture to affirm, could ever learn from my preaching, sional sermon in the forenoon, and it is spoken of as | 

what my political preferences were. I never meant that 


preach at West Topsham the 2d 


























. | having been a seasunable and able discourse. Married. 
any one should be able to do it. } sa fe : : one ABR ADL E ‘ Shy Oi 
Hence, if Mr. Day is correct, I have been criminally Probably we shall not be able to attend the Associa- | In Clarendon, on the Sd inst., by Rev. C) Woddhblice, 
negligent of duty, and purposely so! Whall shall T now | tion at Ascatt, as one of our office hands is very sick. bape J. Sawyer, of Ludlow to Miss Elizabeth A. 
do, to atone for past offences ? : - vat Sqeegeee..: 
It is true that during *‘the last War,’’ as it is called, Peace vs. War. | + Sa 
under Mr. Madison’s administration, I was in the habit, The Peace Society of Vermont, will hold its annual)... = Di ed. 


of praying for the President, as well as **for kings and | meeting in Danville, on Saturday and Sunday, the 27th | Ae bn : . 
all in authority,’* and by so doing, gave offeace to some | 294 28th of this month. It is expected that the cause of | In Hartland, June, Capt. William S. Ashley, aged 89. 


? , é " In Fairfield, May 23d, of i 
. d violence will be examined in the lig! f . tig wea gages ti ange 
worthy brethren. One good man refused to attend meet- | “®" &” >: : ee ee ee ‘ s 7 
y g jand truth. Will the friends of free discussion visit this Soule, coneort of Mr. Solomon Soule, naed 67. years. 


ing, till the war was over. He then, soon got over his pleasant village at this beautifal season | Sister Soule lived and died a member of the Baptist 
' ’ . i " oe ; ° 8 sees chureh—and in that church, she was much beloved f 

roubie. But, even then, I gave no intimation of my po- | as wore? Cou titte | pewpiatprel lili: Wus.d atl : ~ ~o uch beloved for 
litical preferences, save what a respectful reference to | June 8, 1846. R, W. DYER. ee ; Short time before her decease, 


| She expressed a desire that a Universalist minister should 


the then Chief Magistrate, seemed to imply. Very few aaa meta — — j attend her funeral, as many of her relatives are of our 














regarded: that as offensively wrong; and those by no| Vews wi kan 8 pala oe children especially: The writer was therefore 
= j } . le ‘ad, a y Necietad im tha, wane ewrStse 
means bad men, but rank, party politicians. ; } ‘pe Rae. Hon 


| ° we 
= ‘ May the numerous relatives and friends of our departed 
, . ; ; 860iSelE uve tl n > cae" [ or. |. : oe oe A 
When I cay nat I have NOt Preaenon politions T ave the | THe ORgGON QUESTION. The news from Washing | sister feel in this time of affliction the supreme value of 
word in its common acceptation, meaning parly politics. | ion by telegraph is that the Senate have consented 10} Universalism. w. J, G. 

Not but that I have, as have ministers generally, spoken | the basis of a treaty on the Oregon question submit-| Ip Danby, on the 7th inst,. Nathaniel Aldrich, Esq., 


: : + |ted by the President— 38 to 12. ; aged 90 years, 6 months and 4 days. The worthy and 
in favor of our own excellent form of government, in The correspondent: of the Phila. North Americén | ater sin: 1NURe Kad pauls to Maeceh ta os 

; says that the chief difficulty in the Senate arose from | be his memory. He resided many years in Riehmond, 
lave openly discountenanced that exceptionable trait of ihe fact that Great Britain asks for the navigation of |N. H., and reared up a large family of children. Mr. 
our government, which recognizes slavery, because it is the Colambia during the charter of the Hudson ’s Bay | Aldrich was a man of most amiable, even disposition; of 
not a party question, as some men of both the great po- Company, which expires in 1863. Some Senators | epee oe wel rae Ales well Mie ws for ae 
We : oe ince '(t Gasiion asanmad. 9 | seared this stipulation would cover a renewal of that j day, and admirably qualified to transact usiness. le 
litical parties, favor it. Since the q charter. ‘Those who raised the objection desired to in- | enjoyed the respect and confidence of his townsmen in 
sert a clause to thateffeet. This involved the necessi- | the highest degree, and. for many years, officiated in va- 
the two parties and a new party, I have expressed myself | py of returning the proposition to England.” The pro- fii eas agg says I ey feecbeten, a os aie. 
generally, as heretofore, and taken no party part, in the posal of England submits that her privilege of naviga- | Selecs-man, tern, Justice of the seace, hepresen- 


: : 4 . Pointe bvelaelt ht he U. Stat j tative, &c. for many years, and could always fill any of- 
matter. Whether this is a right course, is the question, | ting the Columbia should be subject to the U. States ' fice in the gift of the town, and county, which he desired. 


Give me time to re-peruse the ‘Lecture,’ and weigh | laws of navigation and revenue, now in existence, and | His many virtues and excellences will ever be cherished 


that no further restriction should be imposed. The |in most respectful reeollections....Many years. since, the 
article stipulating for remuneration for British settle- 


: ; =| good man, with his worthy wife, went to Danby, Vt., to 
ments below the line of 49, provides for compensation ! reside in the fumily of his eldest daughter and. her hus- 


naerene~neninteeanrepeseetihn apne + for any American possession north of it.— Post. band, Isase Wilber, Esq. His companion died, some 
Agents for the Watehman. ont aS ‘ tree fe tiene Mr. ryt has been lonely, but Pe 
* P P signed, quite, composed, NO amurmur ever escape 
Swanton Centre, E. B. Rounds; St. Albans, Francis, pion ihe Army before Matamoros news is ‘to May jhis lips. He was : Universalist in principle and Wy ‘ 
Davis; Burlington, John Herrick; Williston, Anson 99, {¢ was ramored that the Mexicans were reinfore- | tice, in health and sickness, in life and death. It was a 
Shaw; Glover, Oren French; Greensboro, N. Cutler;|ed, and would endeavor to rally; but we do not be- comfort, rather than a trouble, to wait upon him with 
Danville, Jno. Kelsey; Hartland, J. W. Labaree; Bridge- lieve its The Picayune Says it is Gen. Taylor's inten- | patience and kindness in the decline of years. + Io 
water, N. Lamb; Brookfield, A. Cleaveland, Jr.; Straf-| on to oecupy Camargo, 250 miles by water above He is dead. Eis funeral was attended by C,  Wood- 
at rate Matamoros, and to quarter the army in Montery in | hoase, on the 9th inst., at the Friend’s Meeting- House, 
ford, John M. Farnam; Rutland, B. Smith; Malone, | July. Capt. Sanders was in New Orleans on the 5th, ear the residence of Mr. Wilber. May the traths in- 
Franklin co. N. ¥., 8. Field, Esq.; Evansville, N. ¥.,| ang was going west to purchase beats of bight draught culcated on | the occasion, and the consolations they in- 
Dr. Comstock; Madrid, N. ¥., Rev. J. Baker; Keesville, | 9 jransport supplies trom Matamoros up the river to) owe Se padtenvas  Pasriaw om shupsiantly blessed a 
N.Y., 5. W. Taggart; Orford, N. H., L. D. Corliss. Camargo.— Post. | Printers in N. H., N. ¥., Mass and Pa, please, Ses 
All our ministering brethren in this State and some in If the troops under Gen. Taylor oceupy Monterey powers aerear vee Sar rer ee on 
other states, will cheerfully act as agents. Br, C. P.| the whole of Mexi¢o this side the Sierra Madre will be | BOOKS FOR-SALE Al BOSTON PRICES, 
Mallory is our agent for Canada. Receipts er Ay Low, in the possession of the United States, including me ~ At oe be eer cote Seois Mees ie 
Eeq.,/of Bradford, Vt., willbe allowed by us. mining districts of New Leon, New Mexico, Santa Fe, | Roger’s ! anda, - Scotts > 
23q., ; 


opposition to monarchy, aristocracy, and anarchy. I 


parly shape, and became a political question, between 


the matter, and God-willing, you shall hear from me 
again. ‘* Haste makes waste.’’ R. 8. 











: , : : . a | do Pro and Con of Univ’m 1.00) Ellen, or Porgite & Forcet, 37 
Chihuahua, &e. &e. This calculation is based some-| ©? °F ; eed Mae 
what upon the idea that the United States will order Cobb's compeadal divinty;) Gl-Wey les Seer er une xt 


ne ne et 


r ARE . ee "| Universalist Guide 1,00| ror of Fate d 62 
New Paper. | an expedition from the Missouri river oe es ti | Practical Hints, 75 Daca ef Yourg. Men by E: 
i i i » ico | B: 2d Inquiry. 87 . Chapin 3 
We have received a Prospectus for a new paper, to be| provinces: If this be done the whole o Nort Mexico | Balfours 2d Inquin H.C Ms : 
called ** The Enterprize.’” Me is to be published at Ran- will be in our possession. Such a disposition of the | wie Voice to the Mar- 63 puede. Graces by Mrs, 59 
. forces of the United States would end the war at| , "® . Peper = 
y—12 N y 25 cents. per } do do to Youth, 63 Sacred Flora. 37 
dolph, Vt., monthly—-12 Nos. per year, at 2 p olive jae, aol eeu, mathe’ 
volume. To be edited by G. V. Maxham, and.T. H. a ule OF, MOTTA ’ g 


, is . | Ballou’s Lecture Sermons, 63) _ Rogers, 42 
Safford, Jr. ** the wonderful boy.’’ Mr.*Maxham is; Major Gen. Edmund P. Gains, has par penetra do ‘Treatise on Atonement 50 Whittemores Conference 
va vriter— The Eater-|0f bis command of the Southwestern department of | Ely & Thoma’s Discussion, Hymns and tunes 2 vojs, 
me Rios ford yes pbs wpa renders : " the army, and has been ordered to Washington by | “Lawof Kindness/” by Rev. tee ” = 
prize an unique affair, is the fact, that it is got up, Ay . ° . ith- G. W..Montgomery—the |Manual for Sunday'Shedols, 2 
ale : f the President, to be tried for calling out troops wit 2 tar onal hayere Bible Class: Assis: 
condueted and printed entirely by the ‘boys’’ vf that) ju: authority, The President has appointed Brevet bes booth ; aeons | . 85 
place, who, never having had any experience in making | Brigadier Gen. George M. Brooke, to the command Paige’s Com. Vol. 1. 1 00/Teataments good very cheap,}2 


newspapers, have taken the matter in hand of their own | of the Southwestern division of the army, “ Orthodoxy os at is,” Streeters Hynins &c. &¢. 
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jand duty, and to engage her affection. This seemed | has not since committed ‘any act of the kind 5 and it 
an easy task. Joanna.was, plonsant in her, manners, | issincerely hoped, that a bad habit which puvish- 
cheerful in her disposition, anc diligent at her work; | ment and cruel treatment, failed to remove or rem- 
befo rere ishe really felt attached to Mrs. M. and her family, edy, will be wholly destroyed by the application of 
Curney Famizy, recently, before a numerou ‘| all of whom had treated her very kindly. But alas!| the Gospel principles—Love and kindness to the sin- 
telligent apdionce in, jhe ma Neal's Serenade, of ber early childhood had been, sadly neglected, she) ful and the ignorant, 

“« They conclu ~Me- ree tie thay be read vith bad acquired a habit of pilfering little things which} Should a longer trial prove still more satisfactory, 
vale os hod 2 m4 Prof executed by this; eame in ber way ; and when she was old enough to|we may hereafter give our young readers some 
Family toni'the Green Bdoentaind must be heard to be | “go out to live,” she had been placed with persons, further aceountof Jounna, She is now about twelve 
appreciated: | who, as soon as they discovered this bad habit, pun- | years of age. 


Blow on! blow on! we love the howling ‘ished her and sent her away. mere erence ow te 
of winds that waft us o’er the sea; - |. When she went to Mrs. Mansel’s she was deter-| Da, Jounson.—A young clergyman, very deficient 


Poetry. 


Ree 











As fearless as the wolf that’s prowling 
Upon our native hills, are we. 
The doomed in terror fty before us— 


\mined to do better; and fora while she kept her 
| resolution ; but she had a strong feeling of curiosity; 
| she at first opened the boxes or closets whieh were 


in learning, complaining to Dr. Johnson, that some 
how or other he had lost all his Greek, ** Lsuppose,”’ 
said the doctor, ‘it was at the time I lost my great 





We’ve nailed the black flag to the mast, 
It there shall float triumphant o’er us— 
We will defend it to the last. 


‘eft unlocked, and umused heself with admiring the | estate in Yorkshire.” 
(many pretty things which were i them; then she) Dy, Johnson insisted upon the necessity of the 
‘ventured to take a little scrap of ribbon, a few | sybordination of rank in soziety.  ‘ Sir,” said he to 


Roll on! roll on! we love the motion iglass buttons or beads, a littel bunch of sewing| Mr, Boswell, “there is one Mrs. Macauly in this 


Of waves that waft us on our way, j silk, two orthree needles, pins, &c. Ah, who can | town, a great republican. One day, when I was at 
No swifter bark e’er sailed the ocean, ,tell where to stop, after once beginning to do /her house, I put on a very grave countenance, and 
No skiff more lightly skims the bay. ‘wrong! After going on awhile in this way, the | said, “Madam, lam become a convert, to your sys- 


evil habit inereased and strengthened. Sometimes/tem. ‘fo give you a decisive proof Lam in earnest, 
ishe would say to herself, ‘1 ought not to take things |here is a very sensible, well-behaved fellow-citizen, 
from such good people, who never fret at me or hea your footman, [desire that he may be allowed to sit 
‘me when [trouble them ever so much, as other folks Gown aud dine with us.’ She has never liked me 


The lightning from the sky is flashing, 
The thunder’s distant roar we hear, 

But while o’er seas we thus are dashing 
We waves, nor winds, nor lightnings fear. 


did where I used to live—but its only a little thing, 
they will never miss it, and ‘they have a plenty of 
,every thing. I daersay they would give it to. me if 1 
/asked them for it.” 
| 'Phus did she try to quiet her conscience when she 
felt as ifshe was doing wrong ; she did not consider 
that Mrs. M. and her daughters would: feel a great 
deal more sorry to know that she was wicked, than 
to lese ten times: more than she took from them. So 
| Joanna went on by degrees taking «a litle more— 
cand a litthe more almost every day—she soon began 
coipiaticae to look into the purses which she found in the draw- 
Power of Kindness—A good lesson for Parent and Child. ers, the work tables, taking first a little piece of sil- 
different | Vers half-dime, then a nivepence, and so on, till she 
| ventured to take a half-dollar. By this time how- 
lever, the ladies were convinced of her dishonesty, 
as they always kept a strict account of all which they 
received and expended ; and they knew that no one 
but Jeanna bad been fo those places—excepting their 


woman, who they knew would not be so dishonest. 
Mrs. Mansel again summoned Joanna to her room, 


Flash on! flash on! we love the gleaming 
That through the darkness shows our way— 
The black flag still.is proudly streaming, 
As proudly as it floats by day. ; 
The waves’ roar with the thunder mingling 
Is music that we love to hear— 
The lightning’s flash at midnight shining 
Shows us a scene forever dear. 








 (Wiscellany. 





We have met with several articles in c 
newspapers and periodicals illustrating the efficacy 
of that principle which has served us here for a cap- 
tion—we like to see it expressed in minute particu- 
lars, and carried out in the domestic circle in the 
daily occurrences of private life. A friend bas just 
related to us some particulars, which having occur- | 
red in ber own family, we are sure must be oo H 
stated, with regard to the principal facts. Mrs.) -°** ca eon ‘ rege gory ys 
Mansel had received into her family an orphan child co trunk, in the attic, ond S ee “2 i ta with 
she was a bright, smart little creature, as nedt as a U2? Mag Moed.the way—Joanna on nerd 

j > arself , . Cone ied : eh i. 
pin, and as quiet asa lamb,” her father was dead, and ed herself by the trank,while the girl veran slowly 
her aunt, who had a child of her own, could not af. remove her clothes—which were folded and plac- 
ford to take her home. When the little girl, Joanna ed there—very neatly—and to lay then on the bed. 
Finch, had been a few weeks in the family, Mrs, | Se had not removed many, however, before she 
M.’s daughters had frequent occasion to notice that | became much agitated, She saw that it was impos- 
many of their things were out of place—that even |S!ble to hide ber guilt any longer, and dropping on 
their drawers had been opened, and several articles | '¢r knees befure Mrs. M. while the tears rolled down 
misplaced. Mrs, M. also observed, that fruit, eaise, | ber pale cheeks, she sobbed out—* Oh, Mrs. Mansel, 
&c., had disappeared from the closet in the morning, | have got your money, and sume other things too.” 
when she had been particularly careful to set it on a | Ars, Mansel was grieved to the beart; she could 
high shelf at night, that it might not prove a tempta- ;90t restrain her own tears, to find that one so young, 
tion to a child, who perhaps had not been properly 8° capable of being good and useful, should thus 
instructed, that she must not take anything from the have deceived and wronged her best friends, “I am 
closet, or any other place, without permission, “Mo- S°fty, very sorry, Joanna, that you should have Mone 
ther,” said Caroline M. one day, after Joanna had 5° Wickedly ; it grieves nie very much ; | know not 
been in the house a few weeks—* some one has cer-| What to do with you: I cannot trust a child who will 
tainly been to my drawer again, and taken some money | thus deceive me. I shall always feel afraid that you 
out of my purse; fam sure f left} ofadollar there ,8"¢ doing wrong to some one; if | send you toa 
yesterday and only one remains.’ ‘Perhaps you shop, or on au errand, you may do to others as you 


‘« Now Joanna,” said she, ‘* you must go with me to | 


jsince this proposal. Your levellers wish to level 
| down as fur as themselves, but they cannot bear lev- 
,elling up to themselves.” 


Capital Hints, 

The ‘Traveller, of last week, has the following 
excellent hints, which we have concluded to preserve 
_for the benefit of those who may attend anniversaries, 
jor such like tueetings, hereafter. 

Could we get the ear of every. speaker who is to 
joceupy the platform this week, we would say—tst. 
Remember that you are not the only man who is to 
lspeak this week. 21. That what you have to say 
ijwill not be more ‘important than everything else. 
jd. ‘Fhat it is extremely \bad> policy. to make the in- 
,woduction of a speech longer than the speech itself 
ishould be, 4th, ‘That there is not the slightest dan- 
ger of your being too direct, or too brief, 





| AKER’S ESSAY’S ON THE CiVil. LAW, tor 
sale at this Office, also by the Author at Madrid, N.Y. 
| Price 12 1-2 cts, single, ‘The usual discount will be made to 
| those who purchase by the dozen or hundred, 
} MPEARING POR ALL HOUKS! 
| (Re late fire in the building occupied by the Subscribe 
has occasioned an entire re-arrangement of his business, 
jand a large number of volumes of the Ladies Repository have 
been gatiered and are stitched in primted covers und trimmed 
ima neat style, and are offered atthe low price ol seventy five 


cents a volume! No book for family reading cau be found con- 


| taining a greater and healthier variety than these volumes. 
| comprising the 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 1th Ith, 12th. and 

13th volumes,—which our constant subscribers have considered 
| mong the most interesting of the entire series. ‘They will 

truly afford Reading for All Hours, and none can fail to value 
them as true companions, peculiarly suited to the home circle, 
where all tastes are to be suited, and an impression favorable 
lo Virtue is desirable, 

: j 

| ‘These volumes have hitherto always been sold at $2. and 
| they are now put at the very low price of 75 cents, because 

they should be circulated and the reom they occupy is needed 
| Hereafter, no Jarger edition of the Kepository wil! be pub- 
| lished than the subscription list requires, and ‘therelore no 
| volumes will be teft on hand. Only by subscribing in season 
| can they be had, The volumes now offered will make an ex- 


| cellent addition to School, ‘Teachers’, and Social libraries, 





have neglected to note down some of the articles you have done to me: how can I ever trust you? What, *"4 will richly rapay the expenditure incurred in purehasing 


bought,” replied Mrs. M., ‘1 do not like to suspect | C4" {do with you? Ido not like to keep a child in 


} them. 
| ‘hose whodesire to avail themselves of the offer here made 


a child of stealing without strong reasons—but I will | "9 house whom I cannot trust.” | are requested to send immediately for what they wish, espe 


speak to Joanna about going to the drawers, &c., as|  “‘ Ob, do not, do not send me away, pray do not cially those who are anxious to obtain the series of volumes. 


| 


1 am convinced she must have been to mine, though turn me off,” said the weeping girl, ‘1 will never | Even in this day of cheap Kooks, these volumes are among the 


I do not miss any thing from. them.” Accordingly do so any more, indeed I never will, if you will keep | cheapest, while at the same time they are valuable, not of mo- 


in the afternoon, Mrs. Mansel called Joanna into her |e. It you do not keep me, nobody ever will take | 
chamber and thus addressed her—* Lem very sorry lime; I shall have no home, no friends in the world. 
Joanna, to fin that you have been to my drawers | Don't ery, don’t cry, Mrs. Mansel,” she added, see- | 
and disarranged the things, which were left neat and | ing the lady weep as she looked up in her face, “1, 
orderly when Il sent you to sweep and dustin the| Will never doso again. Oh, do try me, only try me 
chamber. Do you not know it is wrong to open | this once, and you shall see that I will be honest for- 
trunks or drawers in any person’s room unless you | &Ver after this.” 
have permission to do sq?” “Well,” replied Mrs. M. “1 will try you, for I 
Joanna colored, but was silent. ‘Iam not going Could not send you away without giving the true 
to scold, or punish you,” said Mrs. M. “{ want | reason, to any one who inquired your character, and 
you to know what is right and what is wrong; per- |then no one would take you ; but remember, that 
haps you have never been taught. {f you like my from this moment you must restrain the idle curiosi- 
family and wish to live with me, you must be a good Rd which has led you to a greater sin; you must ask 
honest girl. Do you not know it ts wrong to meddle | forgiveness of your Heavenly Father, for breaking 
with what is not your own—to search ivto other per- his commandment, and show that you repent, 
sons’ drawers, boxes, &e.? Answer me Joanna. Do|y your future good conduct. [forgive the wrong 
you not think it is wrong?” you have done me, and my daughters. will do..the 
“Yes ma’am, I suppose so.” same, for we are taught in the Lord’s Prayer to for- 
_ “Then will you remember what | tell you, and / sive, as we hope to be forgiven. I must, however, 
be careful in future not todo what you think is| ait till I see a change in your conduct before I can 
wrong?” fully trust you, or you can trust yourself; you must 
* Yes ma’am,” replied Joanna; and Mrs. Mansel, | ty hard to overcome the power of bad habit, which 
ray giving a — 4 i sent her to finish | 'S Very strong.” 
er work in the parlor. rs. M. felt much interest- 
ed for the girl and endeavored by kindness and oc- reer eng gee OOS Fare ying Mai: 
casiotial iageriation 1h Teed u i rs. M. for thus forgiving her. ' She seeined 
nstra »,kead her young mind intetruth | deeply sensible of the forbearan¢e shown her. ‘She 








mentary interest, but reading for all hours. 
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